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POLITICS. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION — OUR OWN REFORM — THE RECENT 
ELECTIONS. 

" I am convinced that a ttny feeling is that which it ia for the happiness of the country to 
cherish: and that when this is unfashionable, and its open avowal unpopular, a feverish and 
uncomfortable state is implied." — Reginald Heber. 

The events which have taken place since we last addressed the 
public upon political matters, are of such a nature as to render it dif- 
ficult for us to write about them in that calm and temperate spirit of 
discussion, which satisfies the judgment after the ebullitions of feeling 
have passed away. Europe stands in a kind of ecstacy — in a passion 
of " wonder, terror, and delight," as she contemplates the triumph of 
rational liberty in France ; and when we would examine the causes, 
and look forward to the effects of this noble revolution, we are dazzled 
by the glory of the deed itself, and borne away by the sound of its 
fame, which rings throughout the world; so that for the moment it 
seems a work of pitiful precision to do anything but join the general 
shout of triumph over despotism, crushed and crawling away, in 
wretchedness and degradation, from the noble people by whom it has 
been trampled under foot. But it is our business, in writing for those 
who may honor our opinions upon political matters with an attentive 
perusal, to set some bounds to the tide of enthusiasm which it were 
perhaps more pleasing to yield to, upon the present occasion ; and though 
we neither have the power, nor indeed the wish, wholly to divest our- 
selves of excited feeling, in writing upon what has taken place, we shall 
yet endeavour to write what may be useful, and to avoid what is 
extravagant. Since political affairs have become matters of active 
concernment to the people at large, and the governed as well as go- 
vernors make them a daily subject of thought and conversation, there 
has never perhaps occurred a great political event upon which so much 
unanimity of sentiment has existed, as upon the recent change in 
France. This is owing, in the first place, to its brilliant and complete 
success — for success ever finds many partizans on whatever side it ranks 
itself; secondly, to the moderation and restraint of passion which have 
distinguished this popular revolution, and have made even the gentle- 
heartedand the timid enamoured of heroism without ferocity; andthirdly, 
there is now, more than at other times, a diffusion of information, and 
a spirit of loving things for their reasonableness abroad among mankind, 
which, though in many countries, and in none more than our own, it 
be for the most part a sentiment merely, over-ridden by bad habits, and 
not of sufficient force to stir men up to honourable action, yet it Will 
be shown in acquiescence, and glad acquiescence too, with the honest 
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efforts of a neighbouring people to obtain simple justice in the matter 
of their own government. But besides these motives for real unani- 
mity, there is much of the consent which is apparent merely, and very 
many there are whose hearts would have rejoiced, and whose tongues 
and pens would not have refrained from telling their joy, had despotism 
triumphed in France, who are now afraid and ashamed to utter one 
word of their real sentiments, and who mingle with their reluctant 
approbation of what has taken place, lowly muttered indignation against 
the late ministers of France, for not having been better prepared for 
the decisive steps which they determined to take. The unanimity, 
however, which seems to prevail, whether it be the result of an honest, 
and grateful, and glowing sympathy, or the forced consent of men who 
are at once tyrants and cowards in their hearts, is of the utmost im- 
portance, as putting the permanency of the revolutionary steps which 
have been taken beyond all question and all doubt. There is no fear 
anywhere, that the strange and disgusting union of arrogance, and stu- 
pidity and power, which did reign in France, will reign there again; 
and against this simple but magnificent truth, that those who would 
continue to govern must show that they deserve to govern, no one is 
so weak or so worthless as to lift up voice or hand. The good will not, 
and the bad dare not, for they fear that punishment is near. 

In almost all great actions, much more is gained by the example which 
they give, than from the immediate benefit which arises out of them; 
but to this end, the manner of the thing done is of the highest conse- 
quence, because even good may be rendered not only unattractive, but 
even terrific, if it be sought to be accomplished by violence and fury. 
The proposition that vice loses half its evil by losing all its grossness, is, 
to say the least of it, problematical ; but that virtue loses much of its influ- 
ence, when gross and desperate measures are resorted to in its cause, 
few men who have any experience will venture to deny. It is there- 
fore that we rejoice, with a joy not to be exceeded by any that has ever 
flowed from the contemplation of merely human glory, in the magni- 
ficent moderation, the sublime sobriety, of the heroic effort by which 
the French have flung from them the shackles of a besotted tyranny, 
and spurned the wretched family that reigned in France, as creatures 
too contemptible to deserve their anger. They perilled their lives, and 
sacrificed them, just so long as it was necessary to do so in vindication 
of that national liberty without which life is, to intellectual men, but 
a breathing disgrace — a lingering dishonour. They fought, attained 
their end, and ceased to fight, as men should do whom the God of 
virtue inspires to do virtuous deeds. What miracle has wrought this 
wondrous change upon the French people, or whether it be referrible 
to the progress of events traceable by human investigation, and de- 
pending upon ordinary principles, we must leave the future historian 
to tell, but at present we stand admiring and amazed at what has hap- 
pened. That a people who forty years ago exhibited in their revolu- 
tion a conduct so horribly bad— so unutterably abominable, as to make 
the head dizzy and the heart sick at the fearful recollection; that a 
people who, drunk and delirious with unjust success in arms, endured, 
nay delighted in, the brilliant despotism of a military chief, until uni- 
versal Europe, in its righteous indignation, crushed him and them 
together— that such a people should have so improved within fifteen 
years, is indeed matter of great marvel as well as great congratulation. 
We trust that the character which they have gained, that the trans- 
cendant glory with which they have covered themselves by their united 
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courage, and wisdom, and moderation, will be esteemed by them as it 
ought — that they will recollect upon what a pinnacle of greatness they 
stand, and with what judicious care they should watch to preserve 
their fame untarnished, and their position undisturbed by deeds un- 
worthy of those which they have already achieved. 

It is not so much from a want of confidence in the French, as a want 
of confidence in humanity, that we look with trembling apprehension 
upon the present state of France. We feel so much the value of what 
has been done, not for France merely, but for Europe, for the world, 
that we look on, with we trust no dishonourable anxiety, lest some- 
thing should happen to shake the confidence of reflecting sober men 
in the excellence of such conduct as the French have yet pursued. 
That the elements of discord are still but too abundant in France, and 
that they will require to be subdued by a wise and watchful govern- 
ment, must be apparent to every man who will examine the present 
state of political parties in that country. The unanimous feeling which 
held them together in the late struggle, was hatred and scorn of the 
late government ; but as to the new dynasty to be adopted, though it 
has been most wisely, as we think, and happily arranged, yet many 
different feelings prevailed among the people : there are — the party of 
the duke of Orleans, now king of France — the party attached to the 
Bourbon family in the person of the duke of Bourdeaux — the party of 
young Napoleon — and though last not least, the republican party. 
There may be a few also yet remaining, who from stupidity or pity, or 
weakness and priestly influence, wish for the restoration of the late 
king; but the number is too small and too contemptible to deserve the 
name of a party ; there is enough without these, however, to create 
apprehension for the stability of the present settlement, unless future 
proceedings are regulated by the same wisdom and courage which have 
marked the progress of the new-revolution. But there is no difficulty 
in the course of the new government, if its language be sincere, and if 
it determine honestly to act up to its professions. A monarchy in 
which the sovereign is bound to act by law, and duly restrained by re- 
gulations invented by the people for their own protection, is, according 
to all experience, the happiest kind of government under which a ra- 
tional people can live ; if the king which the people have chosen will 
industriously, temperately, vigorously and discreetly, wield the power 
placed in his hands, according to the terms upon which it has been 
given him, and to which he has sworn to adhere; his government 
will grow stronger every day, and the various political sentiments 
amongst Frenchmen will settle and unite into one common feeling of 
respect and attachment towards a constitutional monarchy ; but if, on the 
other hand, the people be neglected, and luxury and intrigue and 
profligate hypocrisy make their appearance at court, the people will 
again rush to a forcible assertion of their rights, and who shall say 
that another flame when once kindled, will burn only for the destruc- 
tion of the wicked, as upon the late glorious occasion, and that those 
alone who have done evil shall be marked out for ruin as well as ever- 
lasting shame and contempt? 

In the force which belongs to youth and physical strength, and en- 
thusiastic ardour, the republican party of France is perhaps the strong- 
est ; but the wise and prudent are with the monarchy at present, and 
the progress of time, which adds to the influence of reason while it 
diminishes the liability to excitement, will, it is to be hoped and trusted, 
gradually turn the headlong views of the republicans to political doc- 
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trinesmore practicable and more salutary. Moreover, though we rejoice 
not in the name of those who cannot so much as pick the bone of a 
chicken without uttering some mawkish babble about what they deem 
to be religion, we do lore to trace the operation of the presiding hand 
which rules the universe in such events as stir the moral as well as the 
physical world. We trust that He whose sole privilege it is to suffer a little 
evil to effect a great good, will avert additional calamity from the emanci- 
pated people. The cord which bound the French kingdom to the see of 
Rome is snapped, never to be re-united ; and who shall say that France 
may not become ere long a great, enlightened, and Protestant nation? Tbe 
people who have delivered their civil institutions from the absolute sway 
of one driveller, will not permit that worst slavery — the dominion of 
men over the minds and consciences of their fellowmen, to continue. 
That the papal superstition will speedily give way, we think inevitable: 
God grant that it may give place to the pure and holy religion of his re- 
vealed word, without an interregnum of that dreary doubt and infidelity 
which blights and deadens heart and soul here and hereafter. 

Meanwhile, whether France be destined soon again to be convulsed by 
internal war, or long to enjoy the healthful tranquillity of honourable and 
industrious peace, the other kingdoms of Europe will have but little solid 
repose unless their governments, taking timely example by what has be- 
fallen elsewhere, prepare to give the people of their respective dynasties 
that satisfaction which they will no longer be content merely to ask as 
their right. We are no partizans of revolution ; if right and justice can 
be obtained by milder means, we abhor the thought of war: we know 
how very rarely violent measures will be carried just so far as they 
ought, and no farther; and therefore it is, that we desire most earnestly 
that the confidence in their own power which every people of Europe 
must have derived from the recent example of the French, may be 
carefully looked to, and that nothing may be left undone to convince 
them that the exertion of this power, beyond the calm and firm ex- 
pression of their desires, is wholly unnecessary. If this be not done — 
if ignorance, obstinacy, and an insane craving for despotic power, still 
seek to continue their horrid league for controlling the destinies of 
mankind, every quarter of Europe must soon be expected to reel from 
the shock of arms ; and the most dreadful of all wars — the war of 
citizen against citizen — friend against friend — brother against brother, 
will decide in scenes of blood and desolation the great question of 
freedom or slavery to human nature. God forbid that we should 
have to witness such scenes, for notwithstanding the lesson we 
have lately had of a people fighting, and refraining while they fought, 
our wish is much stronger than our expectation, that in other places 
we should find the same magnanimous forbearance. Spain already 
heaves with the throes of revolution, and will attempt to reform by 
force, the miserable government which makes so noble a country 
powerless and despicable throughout Europe, if that miserable govern- 
ment do not speedily reform itself. Portugal must loathe the mis- 
creant who rules and makes ridiculous her wretched people ; and be- 
sotted, and stupid, and ignorant, and guilty, as the mass of the Por- 
tuguese appears to be, there is yet among them enough of mind to catch 
up the prevailing spirit, and direct it to the casting out of the atrocious 
tyrant. The French Netherlands will not be quiet. Austrian Italy 
will think of turning her chains into weapons. " To war — to war" is 
the sentiment which may now be heard from the south to the north of 
the continent of Europe, from the straits of Gibraltar to the source of 
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the Cara, like the low and distant muttering of the thunder along 
the horizon, before it gathers in its strength for the fearful shock that 
shakes the earth — 

" Et mortalia corda, stravit per gentes." 
The evils of even temporary anarchy are dreadful, and if any bene- 
fit be reaped from it, it is by posterity ; to those who dwell in the 
midst of it, it must be a tempestuous horror ; alid we scarcely know 
whether to look with most of exultation, or of fear, upon probable 
convulsions, which, whatever good they may effect in the end, are but 
too likely in their progress to carry with them carnage and devasta- 
tion, and a rolling flood of domestic misery ; but the cause of liberty 
is a sacred cause, and men will and ought to peril much in its defence. 
We confess, however, that we have no sympathy, and but little patience, 
with certain frantic people in this country, who abuse the liberty of 
speech which our own free institutions afford, to call aloud with beastly 
ferocity for the shedding of blood, as a thing pleasant and delightful 
in itself. If Englishmen can learn nothing from the events of the 
new revolution in France, but a brutal desire for the cutting of men's 
throats, they have studied these events in a spirit worthy only of the 
disgust and abhorrence of all reasonable beings. It is shocking, scanda- 
lous, and un-English to manifest this urgent desire for slaughter in cool 
blood, now that the heat of battle has passed away ; and justice, ele- 
vated, dignified, and strengthened by humanity, should be allowed to 
take her deliberate course. We say this principally in allusion to a 
sentiment of ferocious blood-thirstiness, which the newspapers report 
to have been drunk with applause at a public dinner in the north of 
England, where Sir James Graham, member of parliament for the 
county of Cumberland, presided. We are happy to say, that this sen- 
timent, though given by a person of some consideration in the county, 
was not put forth by Sir James ; and from what we personally know of 
his gentlemanly deportment, and what all the world knows of his ability 
and courtesy as a member of parliament, we should hope that he was not 
one of those who heartily joined in so dangerous and so disgusting a 
breach of propriety. The excuse that the sentiment was drank a good 
while after dinner, is rather a filthy one; but after all, we had rather be 
ashamed for Englishmen being drunk, and therefore intemperate, than 
suppose that in cool and sober earnest they should wish to rush like 
butchers to the rolling of gory heads in the dust, as if to glut passion 
or a horrid thirst for human blood, and not to procure rational reform 
of abuses, were their object. 

As to the influence of what has taken place in France upon our 
concerns in England, we hope and believe that it will be salutary in 
abating somewhat of the ministerial madness, that " decision" is all 
in all in government ; and also, by procuring more attention to the 
desires of the people, when calmly, and rationally and firmly stated ; 
W of all things most likely to destroy this salutary influence, and 
turn what is politically wholesome into rank poison, nothing is so sure to 
do so as certain intemperate efforts, revolting to truth and common 
sense, to persuade the people of this country that they have just cause 
to do what the French have lately done. Gross ignorance, or that 
state of excitement which deprives men of their reason, could alone 
make them listen for a moment to suggestions so desperately foolish, 
a s well as wicked. There is no parallel between the late cirumstances 
°f France, where an idiot and headstrong king, advised by a foolish 
and wicked ministry, entered upon acts of palpable despotism, without 
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even the pretence of the sanction of the law ; and the present circum- 
stances of England, where, thank God, such an attempt could not be even 
dreamt of, by any man of any station, unless he were a sheer madman, 
fit only to be shut up in Bedlam, They are either fools, or falsifiers 
of the truth, or drunk with passion, who suggest that we should rebel 
because the French hare revolutionized. Violence is to be met with 
violence, but in this country, while nothing is done contrary to the 
law, he is a traitor who dares to counsel violence to his countrymen, 
and the law, thank God, is strong enough to inflict on such an one a 
traitor's doom. The French people did not begin the revolution 
— the king of France began it by an armed assault upon the people, in 
support of a direct violation of the charter, which was the condition 
of his acceptance by that people as a king. The violence was his, and 
it has been nobly and reasonably met ; when anything like it is attempted 
in Great Britain, then indeed, traitor and double traitor, dolt and 
coward should he be, who would not shed the last drop of his life-blood 
in resistance. But while that is not attempted, while " there's no 
such thing, ' and could not be, let no countenance or encouragement 
be given to reckless incendiaries, who would set the kingdom in a 
flame to gratify their own selfish desires, and for the sake of what 
they might hope to rob during the conflagation. 

We do not mean to deny, that it is easy to suppose a nation in that 
condition that the most hopeless tyranny may be exercised, according 
to laws which the people neither have, nor can obtain the power to 
alter, but we do deny that this nation is in that condition. No one of 
any experience, any knowledge of affairs, can doubt that if the people 
of this country will join together, and honestly proceed according to 
the methods and limits which the constitution points out and prescribes, 
they can do what they will, as respects their government, without re- 
sorting to violence. The people — that is to say, the large body of the 
commonalty, who shew by their speech and actions that they have 
reflection and common sense, and are not a reckless mob, ought to 
have the settling of their own government, and so they have in essen- 
tials, though there may be, and doubtless there are, many abuses in 
details, which they do not think it necessary to make a strenuous exer- 
tion about. Of remissness in this respect, on the part of the people, 
there is great reason to complain : a certain portion of the people wants 
reform — wants an alteration of the laws in many particulars ; well, 
why do they not obtain what they want ? Either beeause the majority 
does not want what the reformers want, or because the people will 
not honestly and faithfully exert the power which the constitution 
places in their hands. For our own parts we fear that the fault lies 
in the latter cause. Can any one believe, for example, that any twelve 
men in Ireland of average common sense, could conscientiously think 
that Mr.Goulburn was the fittest person of their common acquaintance 
to represent them in parliament ? Yet Mr. Goulburn is member of 
parliament for the borough of Armagh. The instance is but one out 
of many. Whatever may be the attachment to good laws, and the de- 
sire to have proper persons to make or alter the laws, still the attach- 
ment to private interests, and the desire to serve self, is for the most 
part stronger. There is a compromise with virtue and honesty at the 
root of the system, that is to say with the people themselves, and 
the stem and the branches partake of the noxious influence — the 
people sell themselves in the beginning, and in the end they are sold. 
Even the commonest man who has not a vote, may by industry earn a 
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vote ; and at the worst, he can petition, and reiterated petitions, sen- 
sibly prepared, and coming from large bodies of the people, will in the 
end effect their object. Certainly they cannot expect to attain it with 
the promptitude of a revolutionary movement, but in a long settled 
country it is better that even the most salutary changes should be 
gradually produced; and what is the delay of a few years, compared 
with the horrors of a furious multitude trampling their way through 
slaughter and misery, to what they have hastily determined upon to 
be their right ? 

That great changes are, however, in slow but sure progress in the 
political feelings of the people of these countries, and in the circum- 
stances which influence political strength, may be easily seen by a 
glance at the progress and results of the general election, which lias 
just closed. The non-resistance to popular feeling is most astonishing ; 
and whether we are to ascribe it to poverty, to indifference, to despair, 
or to approbation on the part of the landed interest, the calmness with 
which they have looked on, upon the wresting of parliamentary power 
from their hands, is a most marvellous sign of the times. There is an 
evident desire too, and considering the proceedings of the late parlia- 
ment a very natural one, to try new men. The argument, " 1 have 
served you in so many successive parliaments," is now of but little 
avail, and many respectable and useless gentlemen, who long had 
borne the sinecure honour of representation, are now cast aside with 
more of reasonableness than ceremony. It is said by those who cal- 
culate these matters, that the average number of changes which a 
general election produces in the united kingdom, will be exceeded by 
nearly one hundred, but we have not yet had time ourselves to look 
over the returns. With the most ardent desire for the rational freedom 
of all classes of men, coupled with a no less ardent desire that a just 
classification should be preserved in society for its own permanent 
welfare, we confess that we look with more of alarm than of gratifica- 
tion upon the retreat which the landed interest seems to make from the 
duties of parliamentary representation of their own counties. It is the 
breaking up of a connection which we look upon to be full of salutary 
influences ; and besides, we should wish always to be able to point to our 
county representatives, as men whose permanent stake in the country 
wade it certain that their intention must at all events be for the 
country's welfare. The English ought to be able to take care of them- 
selves without advice from us, but we are ashamed for them, when we 
see Mr. Brougham member for Yorkshire, and Mr. Hume member 
for Middlesex. That the splendid talents of the former gentleman 
Way in some degree justify an exception to a rule, however good in 
the general, we do not deny, but his fierceness and indiscretion make 
his abilities as dangerous as they are powerful, and utterly separate 
him from the plain, safe character of an English country gentleman. 
We should be very sorry that Mr. Brougham were not in parliament, 
but we wish he had continued to represent Knaresborough. The mea- 
sure which gave to the county of York at large the privilege of returning 
four members to parliament, was one of the most injudicious that ever 
flowed from a desire to make better, what was very well already ; we 
anticipated at the time, and we now see its consequences, in the 
fear which the enormous expense of a contest spreads before the eyes 
°f every Yorkshire gentleman. 

. As to Mr. Hume representing Middlesex, it is not merely wrong, 
11 is absolutely ridiculous. What has that coarse and small-minded 
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Scotchman to do with the metropolitan county of England? We 
should have almost preferred Cobbett, who at least looks like an 
English countryman, wears a scarlet waistcoat, and rents, we^believe, 
a few fields in the county. But we leave this matter to the gentlemen 
about London, who have such an opinion of their own monstrous 
cleverness, and we wish them joy of the honour of their new repre- 
sentative. 

In Ireland the triumph of public opinion at every contested election, 
has been yet more signal and conspicuous, and as public opinion is not 
enlisted on the side of the present administration, the defeat of the 
ministerial candidates has taken place, except perhaps in one or two 
northern counties, wherever they were opposed. Moreover, the com- 
plaint we have made against the estated men for not coming forward 
to maintain their place and influence, scarcely applies to Ireland. The 
county contests here have been as numerous, as in England they 
were rare. In every country in which good sense and sound in- 
formation prevails, the influence of the expressed opinion of the sober, 
reflecting part of the community, is but a convertible term for the pre- 
valence of rational liberty. We rejoice therefore to see its sway ad- 
vancing among ourselves. That the present administration cannot 
continue to carry on the business of the country after the new parlia- 
ment shall have met, seems abundantly clear. The paltry make-shifts 
of a cabinet, existing from day to day by the condescending clemency, 
or the spiritless sufferance of a too forbearing opposition, can never be 
resumed, or if they could, the miserable majorities so doled out to a 
desperate ministry, must vanish before the altered circumstances, and 
the new recruits that will now strengthen the party, or rather combi- 
nation of parties opposed to them. 

If it has been truly said that anarchy is so great an evil, that the 
worst form of government conceivable, is preferable to no government 
at all, it is equally true, that next to this last and lowest political 
calamity, is the misfortune of possessing a government so weak and so 
incapable, as to be had in scorn and derision by the people it blindly 
affects to rule. We trust the British nation is not destined to endure 
this degradation. We know— every body at all initiated into the poli- 
tical arcana of the house of commons knows, that the motives which 
produced the forbearance of the whigs last session have recently passed 
away, and with the cause, the effect will also assuredly disappear. 

His grace the Duke of Wellington, however, is quite too old a soldier, 
not to see and know all these things to the full as well as we who indite 
them in our study in Dublin. Whether he will attempt to organise a 
ministry, composed of men of something like average information, and 
integrity, and influence, before the meeting of parliament, or endeavour 
to huddle the requisite money-bills through the house, and adjourn 
over to February, in the hope that during the interval, 'something may 
turn up, or whether finally, he will resign in despair, and leave the 
formation of a competent cabinet to other and abler hands, it were 
idle m us to waste our ink, and our readers' patience in conjecturing, 
but of this much we may be certain, that a crisis is at hand. The 
prince of Waterloo is too keen a watcher of the progress of events, 
and too supple a worshipper of the goddess Expediency, to follow the 
recent example of prince Polignac, and " dismiss the deputies." The 
present dilemma has but another horn, the cabinet must be remodelled, 
or dissolved. 



